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NOTES AND COMMENT 

GOVERNMENT COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES IN HISPANIC 

AMERICA 

In 1913 the total foreign commerce of Hispanic America amounted to 
$2,874,612,151, of which $1,321,861,199 was imports and $1,552,750,952 
was exports. By 1919 the total foreign commerce of Hispanic America 
had increased to $5,064,588,740, of which $1,934,747,794 represented 
imports and $3,129,840,946 exports, that is an increase of 46 per cent 
in imports and 102 per cent in exports and an increase in the total trade 
of 74 per cent. Hispanic America's total imports from the United 
States for the three years 1915-18 increased 99 per cent over the total 
imports for the three years 1910-13, while its imports from the United 
Kingdom increased but 49 per cent and from France 30 per cent during 
the same period. The value of our trade with the five leading Hispanic 
American countries show the following increases from 1913 to 1920 
(each in per cent): Cuba, 523; Brazil, 172; Mexico, 198; Argentina, 
421; Chile, 274. 

Although the increase in our trade with Hispanic America is partially 
due to the higher values of commodities, this expansion has been gradual. 
The important position which the United States has come to occupy in 
Hispanic American trade is attributable to some extent to the World 
War. The United Kingdom during that period had diverted its 
attention largely from the promotion of its foreign trade to the business 
of winning the war, while Germany had been compelled to withdraw 
from the Hispanic American field. The question is, can we maintain 
our new position, which was virtually forced upon us? 

Since the United States has engaged in large financial undertakings 
in Europe, it has neglected to strengthen its position in Hispanic Ameri- 
can investments. It is estimated that Great Britain has above five and 
a half billion dollars invested in Hispanic American countries, which 
will enable that country to secure a large amount of business that might 
otherwise go elsewhere. This is a serious handicap under which the 
United States must labor and one which will become more powerful 
as conditions return to normal. Our competitors will exert every effort 
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to regain their former hold upon this lucrative trade and the United 
States will only be able to maintain its position in this field through 
the exercise of superior ability. 

Since 1914, the United States government has assiduously applied 
itself to the problem of promoting its Hispanic American commerce. 
Through the commercial attache and trade commissioner services of 
the Department of Commerce it has investigated markets for American 
products and reported upon economic developments. The first com- 
mercial attaches were sent abroad in 1914, an appropriation of $100,000 
having been granted by Congress for the establishment of such a service. 

The commercial attache" is appointed and assigned to his post by the 
Secretary of Commerce after proper examination, and he is given his 
official designation as an officer of the embassy or legation by the Secre- 
tary of State. Although his work is directed by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce he is required 
to follow a policy while abroad in accord with that of the chief of the 
diplomatic mission. 

The duties of the commercial attache" are threefold. As this position 
had been created to fill the long-felt need for a permanent government 
official abroad who was wholly concerned with trade problems, it is his 
first duty to report upon business conditions and markets for American 
goods. Usually the commercial attache has lived or traveled exten- 
sively in the country to which he is assigned, and he is always thoroughly 
familiar with the language, both written and spoken. He reports reg- 
ularly to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce upon tariff 
changes, banking regulations, commercial statistics, etc. Investment 
opportunities and specifications for new construction projects are sub- 
mitted by him. Important and pressing matters are cabled to the 
Bureau and recently a monthly cabled report upon economic condi- 
tions has been required of all foreign representatives. In his capacity 
as commercial attache he is the commercial adviser and assistant to 
the chief of the diplomatic mission. An official of the Department of 
Overseas Trade, which is the department of the British Government 
which supervises the British commercial attache service, estimated 
that 95 per cent of the work of the British embassies and legations in 
Hispanic-America was handled by the British commercial attaches. 
Although the proportion is not nearly so large in the American service, 
the duties placed upon the commercial attaches by the embassies are 
not light. A large number of American business firms call upon the 
commercial attache, both personally and through correspondence, for 
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assistance of various kinds. As the representative of the Department 
of Commerce the commercial attache is required to assist in every 
legitimate manner the business firms which call upon him. Frequently 
the representative of an American firm is put directly in touch with 
government or private purchasers by the commercial attache. Ameri- 
can business men have learned that when abroad they can call upon 
the commercial attache and secure the latest information concerning 
business conditions in the country, tariff changes, and trade oppor- 
tunities. Several Hispanic American countries have not reached the 
high plane of efficiency in the preparation of trade statistics which the 
United States occupies and it is consequently a great advantage to 
American business men traveling abroad to have the latest trade statis- 
tics available in the office of the commercial attache. The office of the 
commercial attache has gradually developed into a clearing house for 
economic information bearing upon the country in which it is located. 

In 1914, commercial attaches were assigned to the embassies in Rfo 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago (Chile), and Lima, and in 1919 a 
commercial attache' was assigned to Mexico City. Insufficient funds 
have prevented the assignment of a commercial attach^ to Cuba. 

These offices quickly justified their establishment and within a short 
time the volume of work had increased to such an extent that it became 
necessary to assign assistants to the various commercial attaches. 
These assistants were called trade commissioners, but they should not 
be confused with the trade commissioners of the Department on special 
assignment, which will be described below. At the present time (March 
1921) there is a trade commissioner assisting the commercial attach^ 
at Buenos Aires and two assistant trade commissioners in the office of 
the commercial attache at Rio de Janeiro. The trade commissioners 
and assistant trade commissioners are unfortunately without diplo- 
matic privileges and have no formal relation with the embassy. This 
feature becomes a matter of importance and embarrassment when 
the trade commissioner or assistant trade commissioner is required to 
assume charge of the office in the absence of the commercial attache. 

It is the practice of the Bureau to have the members of its foreign 
service return to the United States every few years. These visits have 
a double purpose. It is essential that the commercial attaches and 
trade commissioners renew their contact with American business con- 
ditions regularly in order to appreciate the needs of the domestic manu- 
facturers and exporters. Continuous residence abroad tends to alienate 
one and is especially detrimental to a commercial representative who 
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is endeavoring to interpret conditions abroad to his home office. The 
second reason for these periodic visits is to stimulate among American 
business men an interest in conditions abroad and in foreign trade 
generally. These officials visit many sections of the United States 
studying conditions and conferring with business men and trade asso- 
ciations. In their addresses and conferences with American business 
men they are able to present the latest and most reliable information 
relating to business conditions in the country to which they are assigned 
and to give sound and practical advice regarding the development of 
foreign commerce. 

For seven years prior to the inauguration of the commercial attache 
service the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce had sent special 
representatives abroad to investigate foreign markets for American 
products and to prepare surveys of economic conditions in various 
countries. Among the markets investigated in Hispanic America are 
included the following: Boots and shoes; construction materials and 
machinery; electrical goods; furniture; investment opportunities; jew- 
elry and silverware; textiles. Economic surveys have been made of 
Bolivia, Colombia, Danish West Indies, Mexico, Paraguay, Venezuela. 

These investigations were made by trade commissioners on special 
assignment who traveled extensively and had no direct relation to the 
embassies or legations of the United States. Such trade commissioners 
are chosen because of their particular fitness to conduct a special 
investigation, frequently being recognized experts in their field. Their 
investigations ordinarily consume from six to eighteen months, and 
when their reports are completed they are published by the Bureau 
and are available to anyone at a nominal price. At the present time 
the Bureau has a trade commissioner investigating markets for indus- 
trial supplies in South America. 

In addition to its large Latin American Division the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has various specialized divisions in 
Washington which are continuously studying Hispanic American trade 
statistics, investment opportunities, tariffs, export trade methods, etc. 
These studies are given to the American business community through 
Commerce Reports, the bulletin of the Bureau which is issued every 
week day, exclusive of holidays. Special circular letters are also issued 
from time to time and a very large number of inquiries are answered 
by mail every day. 

Although the trade promotional activities of the Bureau can never 
be more than a supplement to the activities of private firms and Ameri- 
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can business men, this service is capable of tremendous expansion. 
The United States increased its productive capacity immensely during 
the War and it is imperative that we maintain a large proportion of 
the world's foreign commerce if our factories are to be kept in operation 
and our labor employed. During the next few years when the United 
States will be handicapped by the foreign exchange factor in its trade 
with Hispanic America and when our competitors will be doing their 
utmost to regain their lost position the foreign service of the Bureau 
will be put to the test. But the value of this service will always be 
dependent upon the extent to which the American business community 
utilizes it. 

Walter Lowry Miller. 



REGULATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO 

The Jornal de Commercio, of Rio de Janeiro, in its issue of December 
28, 1920, published the following regulations governing the University 
of Rio de Janeiro: 

The Minister of Justice has approved by decree the following: 

CHAPTER I 

The University 

Article 1. The University of Rio de Janeiro instituted by virtue of decree 
N° 11,530 of March 18, 1916, and N° 14,343 of Sept. 7, 1920, for the purpose of 
stimulating the study of science, strengthening the ties of intellectual solidarity 
among the professors and improving the methods of teaching, shall be located in 
the city of Rio de Janeiro and shall comprise the Polytechnic School of Rio de 
Janeiro, the Faculty of Medicine of Rio de Janeiro and the Faculty of Law of Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Article 2. The University of Rio de Janeiro shall be conducted and managed 
by a Director and by a Council of the University. 

Article 8. The estates of the different institutions constituting the Univer- 
sity shall continue to be independent and shall be administered as heretofore. 

Article 4- All expenses arising out of the erection of the University, inde- 
pendently of expenses proper to each section of it, shall be met by the sums set 
apart for this purpose in the general budget of the Republic, until the time when 
the University shall possess such income as shall make it independent of any 
official subsidy. 

Only paragraph. The Faculty of Law shall continue to meet all its own ex- 
penses from the income of its estates, without other official aid or advantages to 
its professors beyond those already provided for in the respective statutes. 
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Articles. The University shall have its office under the direction of a Secre- 
tary and Staff to be appointed by the Council after approval by the Minister of 
Justice. 

Sec. 1. The secretary who shall have graduated from one of the Government 
high schools, shall be appointed by ministerial act. 

Sec. 2. The other members of the Secretary's office shall be chosen by the 
Director of the University. 

Sec. 3. The Council shall control the service of the office of the University. 

CHAPTER II 

The Director of the University 

Article 6. The Director shall be the President of the Superior Council of 
Teaching. 

Article 7. The duties of the Director shall be: 

1) To superintend the functions of the institutes of Superior Teaching which 
constitute the University. 

2) To preside at the meetings of the Council, calling the meetings with notice 
of 48 hours (at least) and designating the matter to be discussed except in cases of 
secret deliberations. 

3) To see that the regulations, laws and decisions of the Government and 
Council of the University are properly carried out by the directors of the 
Faculties. 

4) To exchange correspondence in the name of the University with public 
authorities and with national and foreign scientific institutions. 

5) To obtain from the component institutions of the University all informa- 
tion which shall be deemed necessary. 

6) To promote by all means within reach the good relations with other col- 
leges, universities, etc., and to establish an interchange of publications and works 
of the authorship of their respective professors. 

7) To supervise the cash books of the University and to order the payment 
of all expenses authorized by the Director of Council. 

8) To appoint and dismiss all employees of the Secretary's office whose 
appointments shall not come under the Government control. 

9) To exercise disciplinary jurisdiction over the Council and Director's office. 

10) To bring to the Council's notice all communications received from supe- 
rior institutions of learning — components of the University — relative to all extra- 
ordinary occurrences whatsoever encountered in the service and work of the same 
and to promote the adoption of all measures for the perfect course of teaching 
and administration. 

11) To sign, together with the respective directors of the Faculties, all 
diplomas or titles conferred by the University, the same to bear the great seal 
of the said University, which shall be used by the Director only. 

12) To publish the publications of the University — authorized by the Council 
— which shall be printed by the Government's printing office. 

13) To present to the Minister of Justice and Interior, up to the 28th of Feb- 
ruary of each year, a full report of the work of economic situation of the Uni- 
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versity, and then to propose all necessary measures and improvements which the 
Council shall have approved. 

Article 8. Until such time as there shall be appointed a president of Higher 
Teaching — in accordance with Art. 31, of law 3,454 of January 6, 1918 — the Direc- 
tor of the University shall be replaced by a Sub-Director to be appointed by the 
Government from the University Council. 

CHAPTER III 

The Council of the University 

Article 9. The Council shall consist of the Director, the directors of the Fac- 
ulties which compose the University and two active professors from each Faculty 
who shall be elected bi-annually by the respective congregations. 

Only Paragraph. The professors, who shall represent at the Council the 
congregation of the respective Faculties may be reelected after an interval of not 
less than two years. 

Article 10. Should a professor who shall have been elected, not be present at 
two consecutive meetings of the Council, the Director of the University shall com- 
municate this fact to the respective Faculty in order that a substitute be named. 

Article 11. The Council shall meet from March 15, to December 31, of each 
year — once every month — and the sessions shall last as many days as necessary; 
extraordinary meetings shall be called in urgent cases or when five of the Coun- 
cil's members shall demand it — declaring the motive of such meeting. 

1. The quorum necessary at the Council's meetings shall be the absolute 
majority of the Council's members. 

2. No subject outside of that which provoked the call for an extraordinary 
meeting shall be discussed by the Council at such extraordinary meetings. 

Article 12. The duties of the University Council shall be : 

1. To exercise together with the Director, the high jurisdiction over the 
University. 

2. To draw up its internal regulations. 

3. To approve or modify the regulations of the institutions that constitute 
the University, harmonizing them as far as possible. 

4. To create and grant, whenever possible, cash prizes as well as scholarships 
in order to stimulate the cultivation of science in Brazil. 

5. To confer on Brazilians and eminent professors the degree of 'Doctor' or 
'honoris causa' (honorary degrees) of the University of Rio de Janeiro — such 
degrees to be proposed by three members of the Council and accepted by a 
majority of votes at a secret ballot. 

6. To attend to and settle all claims from functionaries and students of the 
University — as well as to report on those addressed to the Government coming 
from professors and candidates to office. 

7. To organize, at the proposal of the Director, the annual budget, of the Uni- 
versity, which shall be submitted to the Government for approval. 

8. To examine all annual accounts presented by the Director, reporting 
thereon. 

9. To accept and to take charge of donations, endowments, etc., to the Uni- 
versity, and to authorize the purchase of estate. 
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10. To submit to the Government any necessary reforms to the present set of 
regulations. 

Article 13. At the sessions of the University Council, the Secretary of the 
University shall act as secretary to the meeting. 

Article H. The Secretary of the Council shall: 

1) prepare and draw up all documents, papers, etc., which are to be submitted 
to the Council; 

2) draw up the minutes of the meetings; 

3) edit all correspondence relative to the meetings; 

4) supply all information, upon request, which shall be required in discussing 
Univesity matters at the meetings of the Council. 

Article 15. In the absence of the Secretary of the University, he shall be 
substituted by the first officer of the Secretary's bureau. 

CHAPTEE IV 

The Congregations of Directors of the Institutes or Faculties 

Article 16. The powers of the Congregations and Directors of the Institutes 
which compose the University of Rio de Janeiro are described in decree N° 11,530 
of March 18, 1915, and in the internal regulations of the University. 

General and Temporary Provisions 

Article 17. All provisions established by the present regulations shall be 
subservient to the articles of decree N° 11,520 of March 18, 1915, adapted to the 
University "regime," in accordance with paragraph 2 of Art. 6 of said decree. 

Article 18. The University of Rio de Janeiro shall enjoy didactic and admin- 
istrative autonomy in accordance with the present regulations and shall be repre- 
resented at the Superior Council of Teaching. 

Article 19. The Director's office, Council's office, University and office of the 
University shall be located in the building of the Superior Council of Teaching 
until special buildings shall have been erected or chosen for them. 

Article W. The congregations of the component Institutions of the Univer- 
sity shall put into effect the provisions of Art. 9, of the present regulations within 
30 days of their publication. 

Article $1. The present regulations shall come into force on January 1st, 
1921 — all former provisions to be hereby revoked. 



On the 17th of December, there was celebrated a session of the 
Central Committee of the Spanish American League, which adopted 
the following resolutions: 

First. To call the attention of His Majesty to the harm done by the impos- 
ing of the income tax on Spanish steamship companies trading with England, 
in the form in which the Government of the United Kingdom intends to execute 
it. 
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Second. To petition the Government to prorogue the law now in force, of 
June 14, 1909, with respect to naval construction under the temporary conditions 
authorized by the law of budgets and now that world conditions are normal, that 
the Government consider the principles laid down by the Maritime League as 
the basis of a new law, as a complement to the Tariff dealing with navigation and 
commerce and to the general laws protecting industry. 

Third. To petition the Minister of Fomento to make good the premiums for 
naval construction due from 1917 up to the present budget, for which premiums 
the Minister of Hacienda, on last October, put the necessary credits at the dis- 
posal of the Ministerio de Fomento. 

This Association made various other recommendations for the pro- 
tection of maritime interests. 



Dr. Sturgis E. Leavitt, professor of Romance languages in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is putting the finishing touches on a study of 
Chilean literature which will take the form of a bibliography of literary 
criticism, biography, and literary controversy. Magazine articles as 
well as books will be included in the references. In the case of books, 
in addition to the usual bibliographical data, notes will be included 
indicating the content or the scope of the work. There will also figure 
in this bibliography four of the leading newspaper critics — Romulo 
Mandiola, Pedro Nolasco Cruz, Ricardo Davila Silva and Emilio 
Vaisse (Omer Emeth), with a list of their contributions to the news- 
papers of Chile. This will be the fourth of a series of studies resulting 
from researches made in South American libraries by Dr. Leavitt who 
was the holder of a Sheldon Traveling Fellowship from Harvard Uni- 
versity during the year 1919-1920. A bibliography of Ricardo Palma 
appeared in the Mercurio Peruano (Lima), October-November, 1919; 
a biography of the same author was published in The Hispanic Ameri- 
can Historical Review in February, 1920; and bibliographies of 
Peruvian and Bolivian literature will shortly be brought out in the 
Romanic Review. The bibliography of Chilean literature will be fol- 
lowed by a similar study of Argentine literature. 



